ACTIVE 

STORAGE 


^=-  IDLE  MONEY  ™ — 

is  like  a tramp — no  value  to  anyone. 

Put  your  money  to  work  in  our  Savings  Department,  where 
it  will  be  earning  4 per  cent,  compound  interest. 

GLOUCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK 
GRIFFIN  CO. 

50  Commercial  Street 

DEALERS  in  COAL  and  WOOD 


T.  E.  REED 

GENERAL  FREIGHT  FORWARDER 

Goods  moved  to  all  Points  Trucks  always  ready 

6 Pearce  St.  and  197  E.  Main  St.,  Gloucester 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

itnhd  g>auflg 

J,  T.  KING 

SEASON’S  GREETINGS 

IMPERIAL  ORCHESTRA 

(Banjos  Furnished  if  Desired) 

E.  W.  HAVNER.  MGR.  TEL.  1451-W 


A.  B.  COOK 


One  Price  Clothier 


A.  P.  STODDART  & CO. 

Established  in  1876 

ENGINEERS  AND  MACHINISTS 

236  Main  Street,  Gloucester,  Mass 

Compliments  of 

A.  HUBBARD  & SON 

BAKERS 

No.  40  PROSPECT  STREET  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS 


’ BELMONT 


I Taxi  Service 


George  and  Joseph  Mellow,  Jr.,  Owners 

Auto  Service  from  7 a.  m.  to  1 1 p.  m. 

Stand  in  front  of  Belmont  hotel 

Telephone  Connection 
5 and  7 Passenger,  1917  Models 
Chandler  Touring  Cars 

| To  Let  by  Day,  Hour  or  Week  | 
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GORDON’S  SPECIALTY  STORE 

CLOAKS,  COSTUMES.  FURS  AND  MIL1NERY 

120-122  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  264-M  GLOUCESTER.  MASS 


THE  EXCELSIOR  PATENT  CHIMNEY  TOP 

The  “ Excelsior”  is  the  only  Chimney  Top  Made  in  the  World  that  will  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  down  the  chimney,  and  that  will,  when  the  wind  blows,  create  an  up-ward  draught.  In  other 
words  the  stronger  the  wind  the  stronger  the  draught  (when  this  top  is  used,)  hence  the  better  your  fire.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  PATENT  EXCELSIOR  TOP  is  one  that  is  entirely  new.  Try  one  from  the 
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To  the  Afternoon  Scholars 

The  morning  pupils  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  afternoon 
pupils.  It  is  a most  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  when  the  upper  classes 
know  nothing  about  the  freshmen. 
Altho  the  “ freshies  ’’  are  generally 
derided  for  their  ignorance  and  youth, 
yet  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
life  of  the  school. 

When  the  year  begins,  the  senior 
class  turns  with  interest  to  look  over 
the  entering  class.  The  seniors  know 
the  juniors,  and  they  think  they  know 
the  sophomores,  but  the  freshman 
class  is  the  class  of  mystery,  of  inter- 
est. 

Very  likely  you  have  at  times 
wished  you  came  to  school  in  the 
morning  so  as  to  mix  with  the  upper 
classes.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  next 
year  you  will  practically  have  to  start 
to  learn  your  upper  classes.  You 
will  have  to  wait  until  you  are  a soph- 
omore before  you  can  pick  your 
“ ideal.”  There  never  was  a person 
who  went  to  school,  who  did  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  have  his  or  her 
senior  “ideal.”  Such  ideals  are  in- 
dispensable, and  yet  perfectly  natural. 
What  great  man  did  not  have  his 


ideal?  Caesar  had  his  Alexander, 
Lincoln  his  Washington,  — and  every 
freshman  has  his  senior. 

Then  you  ask,  “ How  can  I find 
1113'  senior  “ ideal ?”  Thru  the  Re- 
flector ! By  contributing  and  reading 
interesting  facts  about  each  other  we 
can  partial^  solve  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. Do  you  think  Caesar  ever  saw 
Alexander?  Washington  died  long 
before  Lincoln  was  born.  But  each 
one  read  or  heard  about  his  ideal, 
and  emulated  his  example.  And  per- 
haps, in  this  way  3^011  find  your  ideal 
(there  are  so  many  worthy  ones)  in 
the  senior  class. 

But  pass  in  your  material.  We 
want  to  know  you  ! If  we  received 
more  material  from  you,  we  could 
make  you  more  interested  in  the  pa- 
per, by  printing  things  about  you. 
It’s  up  to  you  to  let  us  know  who 
your  great  people  are,  and  what  you 
are  interested  in. 

Remember  the  Reflector  Box  is  in 
the  office  ! 

On  Writing  Editorials 

Writing  an  editorial  is  like  writing 
an  ultimatum  to  Germany;  one  knows 
how  to  sa3^  it,  but  one  doesn’t  know 
what  to  say.  Editorials  can  be  writ- 
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ten  on  almost  anything — Mexican  sit- 
uation, a war  crisis  every  few  days, 
lead  pencils,  or  jumping  jacks, — but 
who  reads  them  ? Why,  editorials 
are  not  meant  to  be  read,  but  to  be 
criticised  by  those  who  don’t  read 
them. 

But  what  good  can  come  of  such 
criticism  ? Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
writer  wishes  he  hadn’t  written  the 
thing,  after  he  has  seen  it  in  print. 
And  even  if  he  doesn’t  regret  it, 
everybody  else  does,  and  he  has  to 
agree  outwardly,  to  save  his  life. 

What  good  can  come  of  reading 
editorials  ? Y ou  won’ t agree  with  the 
writer,  even  if  you  don’t  criticize  him. 
Yet  the  next  paper  you  pick  up  has 
an  opposing  argument — and  neither 
do  you  agree  with  that.  A man  went 
into  the  store  the  other  day  to  buy  a 
paper.  On  one  of  them,  in  three  inch 
letters,  red  type,  was  ‘ Gerard  held 
by  Germans.”  On  the  other  paper, 
beside  it,  appeared,  “ Gerard  Safe  in 
Switzerland.”  The  man  read  both 
headlines,  scowled,  and  went  away 
without  a paper.  He  was  wise. 
Another  man  came  into  the  same 
store,  looked  at  the  headlines  and 
bought  two  papers.  He  must  have 
had  a tremendously  broad  mind. 

So  unless  you  are  remarkably  in- 
telligent and  broad-minded,  or  have 
plenty  of  leisure,  omit  the  reading  of 
editorials.  It  won’t  probably  do  you 
any  good  to  read  them,  and  it  won’t 
hurt  you  not  to.* 

*Editor’s  Note — Wonderfully  in- 
telligent, broad-minded  people  with 


lots  of  spare  time  are  said  to  be  at- 
tending our  high  school.  Here’s  a 
word  to  the  wise  : Watch  the  edi- 

torial column. 


A student  (after  an  interview  witli 
the  Principal — “ There’s  lots  of  push 
and  go  in  me;  I’d  really  like  to  show 
you.” 

Principal”  Very  well.  Try  your  push 
on  that  door,  and  then  demonstrate 
your  go  on  the  outside.” 


Bright  boy  (making  his  semi-an- 
nual recitation  in  English) — ” Burns 
was  a great  poet.  He  could  write  on 
anything  that  popped  into  his  head  ; 
he  even  wrote  ‘ ‘ An  Ode  to  a Louse. ’ ’ 


H.  (after  finishing  a song) — “How 
do  you  like  that  refrain  ?” 

M — ” The  more  you  refrain  the 
better  I like  it.” 


Teacher — ” John,  where  is  Chile?” 
John — ” Page  581  of  our  history.” 


“ How  do  you  know  that  Caesar 
had  an  Irish  sweetheart?” 

” Well,  when  he  came  to  the 
Rhine,  he  proposed  to  Bridget.” 


E — ” He  slipped  on  the  floor  and 
killed  himself.” 

A — Sort  of  a hardwood  finish  ! 


“What  succeeds  that  tired  feel- 
ing?” 

” That  fired  feeling.” 
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The  Bad  Egg 

I once  had  occasion  to  journey  from 
Bhedd  Springs  to  Cutt  Corners  by 
stage,  and  I shall  never  forget  it. 
Not  because  of  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  nor  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  ride.  The 
landscape  was  to  me  on  that  trip  a 
minus  quantity,  and  the  pleasure  was 
more  minus,  if  I may  say  so. 

It  was  the  busy  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  stage  was  crowded.  I was 
seated  between  two  fat  ladies,  who 
would  neither  push  over  nor  spread 
out  thin.  I could  never  tell  how  or 
why  I was  there.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  I was — and  moreover  hadn’t  a 
chance  of  getting  out. 

The  stage  had  filled  quite  rapidly, 
and  I had  a momentary  idea  of  get- 
ting up  and  giving  my  seat  to  a young 
lady:  I started  to  rise  but  found  out 

suddenly  that  it  was  never  meant  that 
I should  ; that  it  would  take  a great 
deal  more  will  power  than  I could 
muster  (besides  some  other  very 
necessary  qualities)  to  get  even  my 
head  out.  So  I settled  back  to  en- 
dure the  rest  of  the  ride  as  best  I 
might. 

Now  I will  say  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers,  that  I was  small,  very  small. 

I stood  four-feet-eight  in  my — er — my 
French-heeled  shoes,  and  I weighed 
about  as  much  as  a feather  duster — 
perhaps  slightly  more.  It  varied, 
according  to  the  meal  preceding  my 
weighing,  how  much  loose  change  I 


had  in  my  pocket,  etc.  And  you 
will  recall  that  I spoke  before  of  the 
extreme  size  of  the  aformentioned 
dames.  When  I think  of  it,  perhaps 
I did  not  do  them  credit  in  calling 
them  large  or  fat.  They  were  not 
merely  that, — they  were  enormous. 
You’ve  probably  sat  beside  one  of  the 
kind  at  some  picture  show  ; the  kind 
that  take  all  of  their  own  seat,  and 
also  spread  over  into  yours.  Since 
they  were  both  of  that  size,  you  can 
imagine  how  I felt  and  looked.  I 
was  completely  covered.  I know 
this,  because  one  of  my  own  cousins 
was  seated  opposite  to  me,  and  though 
I bowed  and  smiled,  peeping  thru 
my  little  opening  she  sat  as  unre- 
sponsive as  a wooden  Indian. 

We  had  been  riding  along  for  some 
few  minutes  and  I could  see  that  we 
were  approaching  the  edge  of  the 
town — and  a rough  road.  Now  any- 
one knows  that  riding  over  a rough 
road  in  a stage  coach  is  worse  than 
riding  on  square  wheels.  A whole 
seat  is  none  too  much  ; one  compan- 
ion is  decided  discomfort,  two  ordin- 
ary seat-mates  are  agony;  and  two 
such  as  these — wow  ! 

Now  I had  some  bundles.  I don’t 
think  I’ve  spoken  of  them  before.  I 
had  some  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
and  they  were  situated  somewhere 
between  me,  my  Right-handmaiden, 
my  L-h-m,  and  the  outer  world.  I 
could  not  see  them,  but  I had  hold  of 
them  and  that  had  to  do.  Those  eggs! 
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I didn’t  care  so  much  about  the  other 
bundles,  but  I did  want  to  get  those 
eggs  home  intact.  I had  paid  forty 
good  cents  for  one-half  dozen  at 
Trask’s  grocery.  That  certainly 
might  be  called  high  - and  so  was  my 
pocketbook — high  and  dry  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  eggs.  I held 
them  dangling  in  the  air,  somewhere 
in  the  outer  world.  I did  not  dare  to 
get  them  any  nearer,  for  we  were 
coming  to  a rocky  part  of  the  road, 
and  those  women,  every  time  we  went 
over  a “jouncer”,  would  come  to- 
gether— cohere,  as  it  were.  Harmless 
enough,  but  when  you  think  of  the 
weight  back  of  each  collision,  you 
will  readily  agree  that  one  should  not 
test  it  on  a 6 2-3  c.  egg  shell,  or  even 
a collection  of  the  same. 

We  had  hit  the  rough  road.  I did 
not  need  my  eyes  to  tell  me  that. 
Lefty  and  Righty  told  me — rather 
forcibly.  Every  pebble  would  have 
its  effect  on  these  twain.  We  rocked, 
bumped,  squashed,  banged,  rolled 
and  see-sawed  from  side  to  side.  It 
seemed  as  tho  that  driver  was  driving 
just  for  my  torment.  Every  pebble 
we  passed  over  meant  a bruise,  every 
stone  a worse  headache,  every  rut  a 
backache,  and  if  we’d  ever  struck  a 
gully,  it  would  have  been  Sure 
Death. 

But  bruises,  backaches,  and  even 
death  could  not  shake  my  desire  that 
I should  reach  home  before  my  eggs 
were  scrambled.  My  arms  were  so 
sore  I could  hardly  scratch,  my  back 


was  like  a corkscrew,  my  head  ft  It 
like  the  “morning  after’’,  and  I was 
all-in-all,  fit  for  a hospital  or  a grave. 

But  relief  was  bound  to  come. 
There  never  was  a choking  speaker 
who  was  not  relieved  by  the  wilting 
of  a collar.  There  was  never  a 
“ tired  business  man’’  who  wasn’t  re- 
lieved by  his  ‘ ‘ favorite  show.  ’ ’ There 
was  never  a nodding  deacon  who 
wasn’t  relieved  from  listening  to  the 
prayer  by  blissful,  welcome  sleep. 
And  I was  no  exception.  But  my  re- 
lief came  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

Whether  my  arm  got  too  weak  to 
hold  that  bag  of  eggs,  or  whether  an 
extra,  strenuous  lurch  did  the  busi- 
ness, I don’t  know,  but  suddenly,  I 
felt  that  bag  of  eggs  melt,  with  a soft 
crunching  sound.  Juicy,  oozling, 
sticky  goo  flowed  gracefully  down  on 
Lefty’s  skirt.  Stringy,  thick,  yellow 
liquid  draped  itself  artistically  over 
Righty’s  nether  garments,  and  then, 
as  if  by  one  accord,  the  most  pecu- 
liar facial  expressions  came  over  that 
group.  I never  had  seen  disgust 
better  registered  on  the  face  of  any 
movie  queen.  It  was  real,  hearty, 
downright  disgust ! — And  then  I real- 
ized the  trouble. 

Slowly  but  surely  rose  to  my  nos- 
trils that  abominably  disgusting  odor 
of  the  ancient  egg  ! The  windows  in 
that  cab  actually  bulged  from  that 
reeking  fog.  The  heavy,  putrid  odor 
literally  crowded  us  from  that  stage 
to  the  open  air.  There  simply  was 
not  room  enough  for  the  two  oppos- 
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ing  forces.  Order  of  ancient  and 
Honorable  Hen  fruit  held  sway  un- 
disputed. The  over-ripe  egg  had 
won  the  day  ! 

# * # 

Was  I furious,  you  ask,  at  having 
had  my  40c.  eggs  thus  proved  bogus? 
Nay?  W hat  did  I care  ? I was  free! 
No  longer  was  I to  be  held  prisoner 
by  those  extra-sized  females.  No 
longer  was  I to  breathe  by  inches. 
No  more  cold  shivers  would  run  down 
my  spine,  from  sudden  collision  with 
Lefty  and  Righty.  I was  loosed  from 
the  fetters,  free  once  more. 

I walked  home.  Delighted  in  the 
thought  that  I was  able  to  walk 
(altho  a little  stiffly)  after  such  a 
painful  experience. 

And  as  I walked  along  thinking  of 
the  ride  and  its  consequences  I could 
not  help  asking  myself  this  question: 
If  one-half  dozen  eggs  at  40c.,  can 
save  the  life  of  a quiet,  unassuming 
gentleman  of  barely  one  hundred  lbs., 
how  many  dozen  eggs  would  be  neces- 
sary at  1 c.  a dozen  to  save  from 
death  my  two  companions,  Lefty  and 
Righty  ? 

’17. 


{Continued  from  January  issue.) 

As  the  Sea  Moves 

THE  MAELSTROM 

“Bang,  bang,  bang!  That’s  the 
fourth  basin  she’s  dropped  this  morn- 
ing. It  used  to  be  artillery,  air- 
planes and  war  that  got  on  my  nerves, 
but  now  the  noise  right  here  in  the 


ward  seems  the  loudest.  Two  months’ 
steady  work  would  take  the  edge  off 
’most  anything.  Even  if  you  w7ere 
dying,  after  two  months  at  it”  — 

“You’d  be  dead,  probably.”  Clara 
took  the  words  out  of  her  room-mate’s 
mouth.  “ Please,  Christy,  stick  this 
pin  in  somewhere  and  anchor  my 
skirt  to  my  waist.  Ouch  ! No,  not 
in  me!  Now  stop  that  crazy  disserta- 
tion. I guess  the  drinking  water 
has  gone  to  your  head.” 

“ Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes”  — 
murmured  Christy.  “ How  did  you 
know  that  H.  2 O.  had  been  my  chief 
diet  for  the  last  two  days  ? I seem 
to  thrive  on  it.  Where’s  the  button- 
hook ? I have  to  use  one  to  get  my 
uniform  on, — and  a can  opener  to  get 
it  off.  Oh,  for  some  nice  butter,  nice 
yellow  butter  ! I’d  commit  highway 
robbery  for  some  of  that  enticing 
golden  vegetable.  I understand  you’re 
teaching  our  romantic  friend  Poker. 
Is  he  adept  ?” 

“The  Hayden  one?  He  knew 
how  before  ever  I saw  him  and  you 
should  see  the  knowing  grins  of  the 
rest  of  the  ward.  Evidently  they’re 
in  on  the  joke,  too.  Any  one  who’s 
in  the  Foreign  Legion  will  never  be 
my  ideal  of  honor.  He’s  in  it  for  a 
reason.”  Clara  turned  around  from 
the  crazy  little  mirror  to  emphasize 
her  words. 

But  Christy,  struggling  with  a but- 
ton hook  and  safety  pin,  was  not  con- 
vinced. “ He  owed  a debt  to  some- 
thing, somewhere.  While  he  was  in 
the  ‘ Legion  ’ he  paid  it,  and  now 
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that  he’s  here,  wounded,  that  debt’s 
cancelled.  You  and  I can’t  judge. 
When  he  leaves  the  hospital  his  rec- 
ord ’s  clean  and”  — 

“Miss  Smith,  there’s  two  ambu- 
lances unloading  at  once,  and  where 
are  the  extra-sized  sheets  ?” 

The  orator  became  the  head  nurse 
again,  “careful  and  troubled.” 
They’re  in  barrel  number  four,  ward 
two.  Call  Dr.  Pope  and  send  the 
nurses  with  water  and  gauze.” 

At  the  entrance  of  the  French  field 
hospital  orderlies  with  efficient  speed 
were  removing  the  close-packed 
stretchers  with  their  human  wreck- 
age. Of  the  trim,  clean-rigged  crafts 
that  had  left  the  home  port,  these 
were  the  broken  hulks,  to  be  refitted 
and  remanned  in  a friendly  haven. 
The  odor  of  ether  and  anaesthetics 
was  heavy  in  the  air,  while  a pitifully 
small  array  of  workers  undertook  the 
mammoth  task  of  cleaning  and  re- 
lieving the  rows  of  pathetic  sufferers. 

“Yes,”  Christobel  Smith  had  said, 
“ I lost  ten  couples  on  the  wharf  at 
Havre.  Took  the  next  steamer  back 
to  the  ‘ home  of  the  brave.’  That 
last  moonlight  night  nearly  wrecked 
the  expedition.”  And  now  as  she 
stood  idle,  for  an  instant,  she  vaguely 
wondered  why  Clara  Simpson[had  not 
been  among  the  ‘base  deserters.’ 
But  Clara  would  tell  her  in  her  own 
good  time  and  meanwhile — “Miss 
Smith,  Dr.  Warren’s  got  himself  shut 
up  in  that  ‘ safety  first’  concrete  cel- 
lar and  you’ve  the  only  set  of  keys  to 
it  that  I know  of.” 


Dr.  Warren  emerged  furious  and 
stubbornly  silent  from  his  odd  labor- 
atory, carrying  a flask  of  musky  liquid 
and  absolutely  disregarding  his  res- 
cuer. Christy  hid  a smile  and  went 
back  to  the  scene  of  confusion.  “Say 
la  guerre,”  as  the  ambulance  driver 
told  us.  Well,  I’ve  said  it  more  than 
once  and  it  takes  something  stronger 
than  that  to  relieve  my  feelings. 

But  somehow  the  interminable  day 
wore  on.  Supper  was  over  and  night 
nurses  were  coming  on  duty.  Dr. 
Warren  spoke  to  Clara  Simpson  on 
the  stairs.  “A  zeppelin  raid  has 
been  made  on  Rumigny  and  they 
were  coming  this  way.  You  know 
what  it  means  for  this  brightly  lighted 
hospital — but  heaven  forbid  the  panic 
if  we  should  tell  the  patients  and  turn 
off  the  lights.” 

“ The  main  lights  can  go  off  any 
time  now,  doctor.”  She  reached  for 
the  switch.  But  before  she  had 
touched  it  the  whole  building  went 
black  and  a dull  roar  told  the  tale  to 
one  who  knew  what  she  did.  Her  in- 
voluntary shriek  was  muffled  by  a 
strong  hand  and  Dr.  Warren’s  pleas- 
ant voice  was  clearly  heard  through 
the  three  quiet  wards. 

“ Was  the  shock  bad,  Miss  Simp- 
son ? Unfortunate.  The  switch  must 
have  been  loose  and  you  turned  it  too 
far.” 

“ I’ll  get  candles,”  said  Clara,  then 
in  a panicky  whisper,  “ Dr.  Warren, 
how  far  is  our  power  house  from 
here  ?” 
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A stout  figure  in  a roman-striped 
bath  robe  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  The  master  hand  had  taken 
control.  Christobel  Smith’s  deep 
voice  echoed  through  three  floors. 
“ Let  every  nurse,  orderly,  and  doc- 
tor take  one  man  to  the  cellar.  Let 
the  nurses  remain  there.” 

Without  a word  the  gruesome  pro- 
cession began.  Every  nurse  lifted 
and  carried  or  dragged  her  burden  to 
the  place  of  refuge.  Christy  herself, 
ran  the  lift  up  and  down,  gathering 
and  leaving  blankets,  while  its  at- 
tendant joined  the  men  in  their  order- 
ly course,  up  and  down,  up  and  down 
into  that  weird  room.  Now  and  then 
a groan,  now  and  then  a sigh  as  the 
terror  stricken  line  passed  on.  Dr. 
Pope  found  little  Miss  Mason  fallen 
on  one  of  the  landings,  while  her 
charge  urged  her  to  leave  him  and 
make  her  own  way  down.  Clara  had 
from  the  first  disobeyed  the  order  to 
stay  in  the  shelter  and  was  carrying 
candles  and  a half  mattress  when  she 
thought  of  Maurice  Hadyn  in  the  out 
door  room  on  the  roof.  She  dropped 
her  candles  on  the  lift  Chirsty  was 
lowering  and  started  for  the  ‘Legion’ 
er,”  but  Dr.  Warren,  coming  down 
with  a broken-hipped  drummer  in  his 
arms,  transferred  the  boy  to  her  with 
a hasty!”  I’ll  get  Haydn  myself.  Do 
youTiear  that  ?” 

Faintly  she  heard  a mosquito-like 
hum.  She  nodded  dumbly. 

“ Take  the^boy  down  and  close  the 
doors.  I can  open  them  from  the  top 
when  I come  back.” 


Mutely  Clara  turned  back  over  the 
well-known  steps.  She  would  have 
said  a thousand  things,  but  not  one 
rose  to  her  lips.  She  stumbled  and 
nearly  fell  among  the  sombre  shadows 
and  ghastly  forms  in  the  room  reached 
at  last.  Pulling  herself  erect  she  said 
in  a clear  voice,  ” Every  one  is  here,” 
and  with  a firm  hand  she  clicked  shut 
the  doors.  The  nervous  flames  of  a 
few  candles  showed  long  rays  of 
greenish  faces.  A hand  was  reached 
out  to  steady  her  and  she  looked 
down  into  the  eyes  of  Maurice  Hadyn. 
With  the  dawning  of  the  import  of 
this  revelation  came  two  rolling 
shocks  and  the  deafening  noise  of  ex- 
ploding shells,  falling  beams  and 
shrieking  terror.  The  wooden  door 
came  splintering  down  upon  her  head 
and  with  a vision  of  Warren  search- 
ing on  the  roof  for  Haydn,  came  mer- 
ciful unconsciousness. 

( Continued  in  March  issue.) 


The  Tale  of  the  Blarney  Stone  Told 

I am  a small  stone  situated  on  the 
side  of  Blarney  Castle  in  the  little 
town  of  Blarney  in  Ireland.  People 
say  that  I am  gifted  with  the  power 
of  giving  to  bashful  lovers  who  kiss 
me  courage  enough  to  propose,  and 
to  diffident  lads  and  lasses  the  ability 
to  talk  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex 
without  stuttering  and  blushing. 

Once  I was  quite  a large  stone,  but 
those  American  souvenir  hunters  have 
chipped  so  much  off  of  me  that  I have 
decreased  considerably  in  size.  Now 
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the  government  has  placed  a man 
here  to  prevent  such  action. 

To  reach  me  you  have  to  hang  over 
the  side  of  the  tower,  with  somebody 
holding  your  feet,  and  put  your  head 
under  a small  opening  in  the  wall. 
If  the  person  holding  you  loses  his 
grip  you  have  a nice  fall  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  into  a big  oak  tree,  so  it 
pays  to  be  careful  not  to  let  your 
enemy  hold  your  feet. 

I like  to  have  the  young  ladies  kiss 
me,  and  thousands  of  them  have  done 
it.  When  I see  some  large,  rough- 
bearded  face  coming  towards  me,  on 
the  other  hand,  I feel  like  jumping 
out  of  my  place  in  the  wall. 

But  what  is  this  I see  coming  ? 
Ah  ! a lovely  young  lady  ! Did  you 
wish  you  were  in  my  place  ? — but 
goodby,  sir, — I can’t  miss  this  chance 
— Come  again  when  I’m  not  so  busy 
— A-a-a-ah  ! 


The  Violin 

The  violin  as  we  have  it  today  is 
about  300  years  old.  It  is  the  only 
instrument  which  has  remained  un- 
changed for  so  great  a period. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  improve  the 
shape  without  injuring  the  tone.  If 
the  instrument  is  shortened  or  length- 
ened it  becomes  unfitted  to  the  aver- 
age arm.  If  the  two  indentations  in 
the  sides  are  omitted  the  bridge  must 
be  made  higher  or  the  whole  shape 
altered  and  either  of  these  changes 
would  spoil  the  tone.  So  it  has  come 


down  to  us  unchanged,  through  three 
centuries. 

Both  the  violin  and  the  pianoforte 
had  a beginning  in  the  monochord, 
an  oblong  box  with  a triangular  nut 
at  each  end.  A peg  at  the  tail  suf- 
ficed to  attach  the  string,  which  was 
strained  at  the  other  end  by  a weight, 
in  the  earlier  models,  and  afterwards 
by  a screw.  The  sound-holes  were 
near  the  tail.  At  first  the  bridge  was 
moved  up  and  down  to  change  the 
tones  but  later  the  fingers  were  sub- 
stituted. The  sound  was  produced 
by  plucking  with  the  fingers  until  it 
occurred  to  some  one  to  draw  a bow 
across  the  strings,  thus  producing  a 
continuous  tone. 

After  this  came  the  Crwth,  an  ob- 
long box  with  four  strings,  and  round 
sound-holes.  This  instrument  later 
developed  into  the  Vielle,  the  first  in- 
strument with  a waist,  that  is,  inden- 
tations in  the  sides.  It  was  shaped 
like  a pear,  and  played  between  the 
knees  after  the  manner  of  a ’cello. 
From  this  was  derived  the  Viola  da 
Gamba,  and  Viola  d’  Amore,  which 
was  very  similar  to  it. 

After  that  the  instruments  were 
made  more  and  more  like  those  now 
in  use,  until  the  art  of  violin  making 
reached  it  height  in  Cremona,  a city 
of  Italy,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century.  The  best  violins  are 
made  by  the  Amati,  Stradivari,  and 
Guarneri  families  in  Italy,  and  by  the 
Stainer  and  Klotz  families  in  Ger- 
many. Some  people  believe  that 
these  old  makers  used  a secret  varn- 
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ish,  which  improved  the  tone,-  and 
that  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of 
it  died  with  the  masters  themselves, 
but  this  seems  unlikely,  as  in  this  ad- 
vanced age  scientists  should  easily  be 
able  to  find  the  pigments  used  in  the 
making. 

Until  the  16th  century  music  was 
mostly  vocal,  or  simple  accompani- 
ments Written  for  different  instru- 
ments. Then  composers  began  to 
write  simple  passages,  at  first  like 
music  written  for  the  voice.  Gradu- 
ally instrumental  music  became  com- 
mon. 


Violin  music  developed  with  the 
violin  itself.  The  first  to  write  music 
tuneful  enough  to  give  pleasure  now, 
and  the  founder  of  modern  technique 
was  Corelli.  After  him  came  Torel- 
li,  who  developed  the  concerto  form. 
About  this  time  the  sonatas  and  suites 
were  originated. 

At  the  present  time  the  violin  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  instruments  ex- 
cept the  piano,  and  some  of  the  most 
inspired  of  all  music  has  been  written 
for  the  violin. 

James  L.  Shute. 
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A number  of  the  college  people 
were  home  for  the  week-end  to  attend 
the  Officers’  Party. 


“ Fuzzy”  P'ears  took  a hurried  trip 
to  town,  but  managed  to  find  time  to 
go  to  the  party. 


“ Mart”  Thomas  and  Helen  Lufkin 
were  home  from  Simmons  and  thrilled 
us  with  tales  of  wild  and  woolly  Bos- 
ton and  the  weirdness  of  chemistry 
and  physics. 


“Christy”  and  “ Smiles”  visited 
school  the  other  day.  We  were  sorry 
to  hear  that  the  Leavitts’  house  in 
Lowell  had  burned  down. 


Paul  Smith  was  home  for  a few 
days  after  mid  year  exams. 


Everett  Gordon,  Louis  Goldman 
and  Stanley  Burnham  are  going  to 
take  military  drill  in  Harvard.  They 
will  have  to  drill  9 hours  a week  now, 
and  if  war  is  declared  20  a week.  After 
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attending  the  summer  training  camp, 
they  will  be  given  commissions. 


One  of  Harold  Bibber’s  professors 
has  suggested  that  he  write  for  the 
Tech  paper.  Congratulations  are  in 
order. 


Shirley  Choate  has  returned  to 
Smith  College. 

“ Bill”  Regan  has  been  admitted 
to  West  Point  without  the  usual  ex- 
amination. He  is  at  Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson,  preparing  for  his  first 
year’s  work. 


SCHOOL  NOTES 


From  every  viewpoint,  the  25th  an- 
nual Officers’  Party  held  at  the  Ar- 
mory by  the  officers  of  the  local  cadet 
regiment  was  a decided  success. 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  ever  in 
attendance  at  a high  school  affair  in 
this  city,  was  present.  Very  early, 
the  friends  of  the  young  cadets  began 
to  arrive,  and  at  8 o’clock,  the  big 
drill  shed  was  thronged. 

When  the  matrons  arrived  and  the 
guard  under  Corporal  Elmer  Procter 
and  consisting  of  Corporals  Witham, 
Dixon,  Powers,  Welch  and  Pierce 
was  posted  about  the  spacious  drill 
shed,  the  reception  was  held. 

The  color  bearers  were  also  sta- 
tioned. They  were  Sergeants  Wil- 
liam Brotherton  and  Kenneth  Cooper, 
while  the  guards  were  Privates  David 
Tracey  and  Thomas  Carroll. 

The  reception  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the 
evening,  the  scene  as  the  young  peo- 
ple were  presented  to  the  matrons  be- 
ing brilliant  and  animated.  The 
matrons,  Misses  Anna  Sullivan,  Ellen 
Regan  and  Carrie  Parsons,  received 


amid  a bower  of  palms  and  greenery, 
at  one  side  of  the  hall. 

The  grand  march,  always  one  of 
the  prettiest  features  of  the  evening, 
was  then  formed,  and  led  by  Col. 
Temple  Bradley  and  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Donald, followed  by  about  100  couples 
slowly  moved  around  the  hall.  Fol- 
lowing them  in  order  came  Adjutant 
Kenneth  S.  Dale  and  Miss  Marion 
Dale,  Quartermaster  Herman  Gaffnej' 
and  Miss  Maude  Ruth,  Major  Leland 
Smith  and  Miss  Bertha  Downie,  Major 
Ralph  Burnham  and  Miss  Lillian  Ab- 
bott, Captain  Robert  Ingersoll  and 
Miss  Adelaide  Allan,  Captain  Carlton 
Brown  and  Miss  Lucille  Gaffney, 
Captain  Roger  Hodgkins  and  Miss 
Ellen  Smith,  Captain  Harry  Currier 
and  Miss  Helen  Ernst,  Captain  Os- 
car Johnson  and  Miss  Florence 
Thompson,  Captain  Allen  Varney  and 
Miss  Helen  Paul,  Captain  Hardy 
Holmes  and  Miss  Madeline  Witham, 
Lieutenant  Clifford  Rogers  and  Miss 
Esther  Brown,  Lieutenant  James  Mo- 
rong  and  Miss  Evelyn  Thompson, 
Lieutenant  Frank  Barton  and  Miss 
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Helen  Welch,  Lieutenant  Sewall 
Webber  and  Miss  Helen  Flemings, 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Stewart  and  Miss 
Edna  Lane,  Lieutenant  Chester  Neil- 
son  and  Miss  Hilda  Rantilla,  Colonel 
Everett  Gordon  and  Miss  Edith  An- 
derson, Major  Harold  Bibber  and 
Miss  Marguerite  McKenzie,  Capt. 
Leonard  Roffey  and  Miss  Louise 
Poole,  Lieutenant  Paul  Smith  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Fears. 

Then  followed  the  out-of-town  offi- 
cers, the  following  being  from  Stone- 
ham  : 

Major  Keenan  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Bearse  of  this  city,  Adjutant  Paul 
Griffin  and  Miss  Katherine  Ryan  of 
this  city,  Captain  Bernard  Cogan  and 
Miss  Esther  Paul  of  this  city,  Lieu- 
tenant Poorest  and  Miss  Katherine 
Whalen  of  this  city,  Lieutenant  Bres- 
nann  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ryan  of  this 
city,  Lieutenant  Hamill  and  Miss 
Synia  Whittemore  of  this  city. 

From  Wakefield  : 

Lieutenant  Roger  Bayrd  and  Miss 
Marion  Hall  of  Brookline,  Lieutenant 
Black  and  Miss  Helen  Oakes  of  this 
city. 

From  Woburn  : 

Major  Walker  and  Miss  Doris 
Blaisdell  of  Brookline,  Captain  Hall 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Lane  of  this  city, 
Lieutenant  Matson  and  Miss  Rosalind 
Pearce  of  this  city. 

After  the  march,  there  ensued  a 
short  intermission,  during  which 
dances  were  exchanged  by  the  young 
people.  In  a few  moments,  however, 
the  floor  was  filled  with  happy  couples 


the  daintily  gowned  young  ladies  and 
the  uniformed  cadets  making  the 
scene  a very  pretty  one. 

The  dancing  continued  until  about 
10.30,  when  a short  intermission  was 
announced,  after  which  the  dancing 
continued  until  12  o’clock.  The  mu- 
sic furnished  by  Sewall’s  orchestra 
was  of  the  finest,  and  was  certainly 
very  much  enjoyed  by  every  one  pres- 
ent. 

This  annual  dance  seems  to  be 
growing  in  popularity  every  year,  and 
the  fact  was  evidenced  by  the  large 
crowd  of  friends  there.  Very  early 
the  balcony  overlooking  the  hall  was 
filled  and  long  before  the  reception 
took  place,  the  seats  all  around  the 
hall  were  occupied. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  dancers 
heard  the  strains  of  the  last  waltz  and 
realized  that  the  party  was  at  its  end. 


Prize  Speaking  and  Prize  Composi- 
tions 

This  year  Mr.  Russell  has  revived 
the  old  custom  of  annual  prize  speak- 
ing contests.  The  prizes  are  to  be 
$10,  $8,  $5  and  $2.  The  prize  speak- 
ing will  take  place  about  the  middle 
of  March  at  City  Hall.  The  program 
will  include  some  music.  The  school 
is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Russell  for 
his  kind  interest.  Ten  pupils  will 
compete. 

The  Prize  Composition  contest  was 
held  in  Room  21,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, February  16th.  The  embryo 
literary  artists  plied  their  pens  vigor- 
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ously,  to  good  advantage  we  hope. 
Pupils  of  the  afternoon  school  who 
wished  to  write  were  granted  time  to 
do  so.  The  amount  of  prize  money 
distributed  is  the  same  as  the  Prize 
Speaking  prize  money. 


The  morning  of  January  29  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  prize 
speaking  was  made  by  Miss  Whit- 
comb. It  was  impossible  to  have  the 
speakers  chosen  as  in  former  times, 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  our  school.  By  the  new  plan,  ten 
pupils  are  chosen  from  each  of  the 
four  classes,  and  from  these  forty  pu- 
pils ten  pupils  were  selected  by  com- 
petition before  committees  of  teachers. 
Three  were  seniors — Adeline  Allan, 
Sidney  Maddocks,  and  Kenneth  Dale; 
three  juniors — Elizabeth  Poole,  Edna 
Rundquist,  and  James  Driggers  ; two 
sophomores — Conrad  P'ollansbee  and 
Catherine  McEaughlin;  and  two  fresh- 
man— Dorothy  Richardson  and  Lewis 
Gordon. 


Miss  Me.  A. — “ Merchant,  give  the 
poem  “ Fais  Dodo.”  (Go  to  bed.) 

Merch. — “I  wouldn’t  dare  try  it 
now.” 

In  Virgil : 

“ The  cold  blood  freezes  in  the  al- 
lies.” We  wonder  if  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  Germans. 

” The  sailors  arise  from  their  bunks 
and  choose  their  watches.”  What 
can  Miss  Allan  mean  ? 


“ We  were  borne  to  heaven  on  the 
top  of  a wave.”  Consult  Miss  Davis, 
she  has  full  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


Mr.  Kimball  says  he  has  found 
some  mighty  funny  things  in  the 
waste  paper  basket,  a $2  bill,  an  alarm 
clock, — but  Pauline  L.  is  his  funniest 
find. 


Mr.  Parsons  says  we  have  a mili- 
tary kindergarten. 


Sid  and  Bob,  in  the  back  of  the 
study  room,  happened  to  hear  sleigh 
bells. 

Sid — Say,  Bob,  you  finish  the 

ploughing  while  I drive  the  cow 
home. 


The  sophomore  class  instead  of 
writing  Q.  E.  D.  at  the  end  of  a prop- 
osition, work  as  far  as  they  can  and 
then  add  S.  O.  S.,  (Save  our  Ship.) 

Miss  W.  reading  titles  for  prize  com- 
position— “ Who  are  Your  Friends?” 

Small  Voice — “ I’d  hate  to  tell 
you.” 

Miss  W. — “ Seems  to  me  it  is  rath- 
er hard  on  the  friends.” 


It  is  rumored  that  Smith  has  be- 
come quite  a flirt.  Keep  your  eyes 
open,  girls  ! 

A sale  of  jelly  and  preserves  made 
by  the  young  ladies  in  the  different 
cooking  classes  was  held  in  the  draw- 
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ing  room  on  Thursday,  February  8, 
at  recess.  This  sale  was  to  pay  for 
the  material  used  in  the  domestic 
science  department  and  also  to  get 
more  furnishings  for  the  kitchen  if 
there  was  any  surplus  money. 

High  Honor  List 

The  following  pupils  have  main- 
tained a rank  of  90%  or  over  in  every 
subject  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter.  Drill,  gymnastics  and  extra 
subjects  are  not  counted  : 

SENIORS 

Mildred  Anderson  Harriet  Kilgore 

Eleanor  Hoyt  Rosie  Nelson 

JUNIORS 

Algot  Johnson  Sumner  Curtis 

SOPHOMORES 

Gladys  Brown  Hester  Parkhurst 

FRESHMAN 

Lewis  Gordon  Dorothy  Richardson 

Hyman  Marshall  Arthur  Thurston 

Charlotte  Nelson 

Post  Graduate — Lucy  Rogers 

Honor  List 

The  following  have  maintained  an 
average  of  90%  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter  : 

SENIORS 


Eleanor  Commerford 

Miriam  Hodgkins 

Agnes  Davis 

Grace  Johnson 

Edith  Firth 

Gladys  Parsons 

Lucille  Gaffney 

Alice  Plow 

Mildred  Glidden 

Elizabeth  Ryan 

Eva  Gray 

Doris  Saunders 

Alice  Groves 

Grace  Wykes 

JUNIORS 

Kenneth  Cooper 

Priscilla  Macauley 

Morna  Davis 

Waino  Peterson 

Roland  Griffin 

Arthur  Rogers 

Melvin  Healey 

Marion  Rowley 

Olive  Hodgkins 
Hazel  Johnson 

Alice  Sundberg 

SOPHOMORES 


Harry  Broder  Ellen  Maxwell 

Martha  Ernst  Henry  Polkki 

Conrad  Follansbee  Glenda  Smith 


FRESHMAN 


Benjamin  Bowden 
Irene  Corcoran 
Marion  Davis 
William  Law 
Beatrice  Lewis 

Post  Graduate 


Charlotte  Lulki 
Anna  Marshall 
Helen  Patch 
Harriet  Pearce 

— Olivia  Rogers 
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It  is  with  regret  that  we  report  the 
serious  illness  of  one  of  our  new  teach- 
ers, Miss  Emma  F.  Walton.  She  is 
at  the  Addison  Gilbert  Hospital. 
Although  not  known  as  well  to  some 
of  us  as  the  teachers  who  have  been 
here  longer  we  all  feel  sorry  that  any- 
thing so  unfortunate  should  befall  any 
teacher,  particularly  during  her  first 
year’s  work. 

We  suggest  that  as  many  of  her 
pupils  as  can  afford  two  cents,  send 
Miss  Walton  at  least  a postal  card 
with  best  wishes  on  it.  A little 
thoughtfulness  of  that  sort  makes  the 
world  a little  brighter  as  it  wags  along 
its  way. 

The  school  has  suffered  a distinct 
loss  in  the  withdrawal  of  Miss  Pearl 
F.  Goddard,  teacher  of  English  in  the 
afternoon  school.  She  goes  to  an  ex- 
cellent position  in  Portland  High 
School,  on  which  we  congratulate 
her,  but  in  the  few  months  she  has 
taught  here  she  has  made  a host  of 
loyal  friends  among  us,  who  will 
greatly  miss  her. 
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While  we  regret  the  events  that  led 
to  the  coining  of  new  teachers,  we  ex- 
tend a hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Klsie 
Wolfendale  and  Miss  Marie  Babcock. 
The  former  takes  Miss  Goddard’s 
place,  and  the  latter  Miss  Walton’s. 
Miss  Wolfendale  is  a Boston  Univer- 
sity graduate  and  comes  to  us  from 
Needham  High.  Miss  Babcock  is 
another  welcome  addition  to  our 
teaching  corps. 


One  of  the  finest  addresses  which 
the  Gloucester  High  School  pupils 
have  been  privileged  to  hear  in  a long 
time,  was  given  in  the  Study  Hall  on 
the  morning  of  February  12  by  our 
superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  John 
D.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Brooks  eulogized  Lincoln.  He 
also  endeavored  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  North  and  South 
which  had  its  beginning  with  the  al- 
most simultaneous  arrival  of  the  May- 
flower in  the  North  and  the  first  slave 
ship  in  the  South.  Mr.  Brooks  closed 
his  address  by  showing  a picture  of 
his  father  in  the  uniform  of  a Federal 
soldier.  Not  the  least  enjoyable  part 
of  the  address  were  the  pithy  stories. 

To  the  pupils  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  school  Mr.  Kimball  was 
the  orator. 


The  last  of  the  series  of  Marshall 
Darrach’s  readings  from  Shakespeare 
was  given  in  City  Hall,  January  31. 
The  tragedy  of  “Macbeth”  was  pre- 
sented in  Mr.  Darrach’s  inimitable 
style.  He  placed  great  emphasis  on 


the  cowardice  of  Macbeth. 

This  series  of  readings  has  been 
very  instructive.  It  is  worth  some- 
thing merely  to  see  a man  who  can 
memorize  nine  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  Most  of  us  have  to  struggle 
with  any  selection  even  so  short  as 
Portia’s  “Quality  of  Mercy”  speech 
in  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice.” 

Nothing  could  have  taught  any 
more  clearly  than  Mr.  Darrach’s  pres- 
entation the  difference  between  com- 
edy and  tragedy  as  he  showed  them 
in  a “ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
and  “Macbeth”,  respectively. 

Squibs 

What  a dearth  of  ink  wells  in  our 
building  ! 

Can  you  think  up  any  new  palin- 
dromas  ? They  are  sentences  which 
may  be  read  equally  well  backward 
or  forward.  We  submit  an  old  one 
by  Napoleon  : Able  was  I ere  I saw 

Elba. 


The  Glee  Club  is  reported  to  be 
booming  as  usual.  Miss  Sullivan  has 
again  taken  charge,  since  her  recent 
illness. 


Many  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  pupils  of  the  school  will  prob- 
ably present  a “ Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  by  William  Shakespeare  at 
City  Hall,  some  time  this  spring.  The 
Orchestra  is  already  making  splendid 
headway  with  the  music. 
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The  Orchestra  is  still  working  hard. 
It  would  be  kind  of  some  benevolent 
pupil  or  alumnus  to  supply  it  with 
some  new  music. 


Keep  the  fire  doors  closed  ! 

We  wished  for  more  contributors. 
They  haven’t  come  yet, — at  least  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  content  us. 


Why  doesn’t  the  senior  class  have 
a meeting  ? We  have  been  hammer- 
ing on  that  line  for  six  months  and  it 
hasn’t  had  any  effect.  We  propose 
to  keep  it  up  until  we  have  what  is 
our  right. 

Mr.  Colman’s  physics  classes  are 
going  to  have  a demonstration  with 
liquid  air.  This  is  practical  physics 
as  well  as  scmi-spectacular. 


Bon  voyage,  conference  delegates  ! 


We  are  sorry  that  our  old  friend 
Sawler  has  left  school.  Probably  you 
are  sorry,  too. 


The  Palmer  method  of  writing  has 
taken  the  Gloucester  schools  by 
storm.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss 
Stearns,  the  instructor  in  penman- 
ship. Too  many  of  us  have  lost  our 
ability  to  write  through  the  frequent 
changing  of  systems  in  the  past. 


Quartermaster  Gaffney  is  working 
overtime  to  get  our  rifles  in  condition 
before  war  comes. 

Our  regimental  officers  have  had 
much  experience  this  year  in  the  gen- 
tle art  of  ushering. 


REGIMENTAL  NOTES 


The  Prize  Drill  held  at  the  Co.  G 
Fair,  February  14  gave  Sergt.  Wil- 
liam Brotherton  of  Co.  C and  Private 
Lewis  Gordon  of  Co.  D the  prizes. 

The  drill  was  one  of  the  best  held 
in  recent  years,  and  it  was  only  after 
much  hard  drilling  that  the  judges, 
Capt.  Parker  and  Lieut.  Cunning- 
ham, were  able  to  pick  the  win- 
ners. Although  the  junior  drill  was 
not  perfect,  the  judges  thought  it 
was  remarkable,  considering  the  time 
that  the  freshmen  have  had  in  the 
Manuel  of  Arms.  In  the  senior  squad 
there  was  a hot  contest  between 


Sergts.  Brotherton  and  Healey  and 
Private  Tracy.  None  of  these  men 
made  a single  mistake  and  too  much 
praise  can  not  be  given  them  for  their 
fine  showing  In  the  junior  squad 
there  was  a close  contest  between 
Privates  Gordon  and  White. 

The  senior  squad  was  as  follows  : 
Sergts.  James  Driggers,  William 
Markuson,  Robert  Burnham,  Paul 
Thompson,  William  Brotherton,  Ken- 
neth Cooper,  Melvin  Healey,  Corp. 
Carroll  Steele,  and  Privates  David 
Tracy  and  Leroy  Linnekin. 

Those  returning  the  second  time 
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were  Sergts.  Thompson,  Burnham, 
Brotherton,  Healey,  Corp.  Steele  and 
Private  Tracy. 

Those  returning  the  last  time  were 
Sergts.  Brotherton  and  Healey  and 
Priv.  Tracy. 

The  Junior  Squad  was  as  follows: 

Privates  Hagstrom,  Nauss,  Prior, 
Gordon,  McLean,  Goulart,  White, 
Ruth,  Ray,.  Steele. 

The  second  time  those  returning 
were  Privates  Nauss,  Prior,  Gordon, 
McLean  and  White. 

Those  returning  for  the  last  time 
were  Privates  Gordon  and  White. 

The  prizes  were  two  handsome  sil- 
ver cups,  engraved  with  the  winner’s 
name. 


Studies  have  begun  to  affect  drill 
seriously.  During  the  past  week  sev- 
eral non-coms  have  been  reduced  to 
privates  because  of  their  failure  to 
pass  the  last  set  of  examinations. 
This  is  a new  rule,  but  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioned officers,  nobody  seems  to  think 
it  unfair.  Of  course  some  radical 
changes  have  been  necessary  in  the 
companies,  which,  ‘at  this  time  of  the 
year,  are  quite  exasperating  to  the 
company  commanders.  These  re- 
ductions are  not  permanent.  As 
soon  as  the  person  affected  can  make 


up  his  studies  he  will  be  restored  to 
his  former  rank.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  be  done  at  once  and  that  fur- 
ther reductions  will  not  occur. 


All  drills  during  the  past  month 
have  been  held  at  the  State  Armory. 
Although  this  is  not  an  exceptionally 
good  place  to  drill  three  companies, 
we  are  very  thankful  we  have  such 
a place  and  we  have  certainly  made 
some  extensive  gains  in  company 
drills.  A few  good  battalion  drills 
have  been  held. 


The  captains  are  now  on  the  look- 
out for  some  good  men  to  use  in  their 
prize  squads  at  the  Presentation. 
This  is  a great  chance  for  the  fresh- 
men as  well  as  the  upper  classmen. 
Become  a good  driller  and  your  cap- 
tain will  want  you  in  his  squad. 


Field  Day  seems  far  in  the  future, 
but  the  companies  have  been  ad- 
vised to  choose  their  colors  so  that 
W.  G.  Brown  & Co.  may  supply 
themselves  with  a good  stock.  There 
has  been  quite  a shortage  this  year 
in  certain  colors  but  they  feel  certain 
that  they  can  get  any  color  if  they 
are  given  time  enough.  So,  girls, 
get  busy.  Pick  out  some  good  com- 
binations and  give  them  to  your  cap- 
tain. 


When  I first  came  into  existence  I 
found  myself  clinging  to  the  branch 
of  a tree  whose  species  was  unknown 
to  me.  I was  not  even  acquainted 
with  myself  at  that  time,  that  is,  I 
did  not  know  what  my  name  was. 
But  I did  not  remain  very  long  in  the 
dark,  for  I acquired  the  desired  in- 
formation from  a conversation,  held 
below  me,  a few  days  after  my  birth. 

This  talk  was  carried  on  between 
a father  and  his  son.  The  father  said 
to  the  boy,  “ What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  my  brand  new  hatchet  ?” 

The  boy  replied,  “I  am  going  to 
remove  the  bark  from  this  tree  and 
thereby  beautify  it.  You  know  what 
a pretty  color  walnut  wood  has,  fa- 
ther.” 

“ Son,  your  idea  may  be  very 
good,  but  what  if  you  should  cut  into 
the  tree  in  your  operations?  Would 
not  the  sap  run  out,  and  the  tree  die? 
And  then  we  should  have  no  nuts 
this  fall,  for  the  sap  aids  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nuts.  Give  up  your  pro- 
ject, my  boy,  and  see  what  you  can 
do  on  that  wood  pile  over  there.” 


LOCr 


From  this  I drew  one  conclusion,  that 
I was  a nut. 

I instinctively  knew  that  I must 
look  out.  Many  days  pased  and  dur 
ing  these  days  boys  with  guns  would 
often  come  along  and  shoot  into  the 
tree  where  I was.  Once  in  a while 
the  lifeless  body  of  a nice  looking 
squirrel  wTould  drop  to  the  ground. 
The  boys  would  then  crowTd  around 
the  dead  body,  and  often  some  one 
would  say,  “ We’ve  killed  another 
one  of  your  pests,  Mr.  Newton.” 

It  finally  dawned  on  me  that  pos- 
sibly some  of  these  animals  might 
take  a liking  to  me,  but  I guess  they 
never  got  that  far  out  on  the  branch 
before  they  were  spied.  They  never 
got  me,  because  one  day  I lost  my 
balance  and  suddenly  plunged  to  the 
ground  below.  Shortly  afterwards  I 
was  picked  up  by  one  of  Mr.  New- 
ton’s children  and  carried  into  the 
house,  where  I was  put  with  some 
other  nuts.  The  next  day  we  were 
taken  to  a place  where  some  one  re- 
moved our  outside  covering  and  sent 
us  into  another  room  where  they  were 
making  candy.  We  were  placed 
upon  dainty  pieces  of  candy-coated 
with  chocolate  and  pressed  lightly 
into  it.  Next  I was  put  into  a box, 
with  that  heavy  load  attached  to  me, 
still  in  company  with  my  friends.  I 
then  passed  thru  several  hands  and 
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finally  found  myself  going  into  the 
mouth  of  a pretty  girl.  And  thus  it 
is  : If  a squirrel  fails  to  get  a nut,  a 

girl  will. 

Frank  Andrews  ’18. 

It  is  reported  that  one  day  last  week 
Mr.  C.  was  discovered  trying  the  fau- 
cet in  Room  7.  After  an  interval  he 
remarked,  “ Why,  the  water  is 
stopped  up  ; what  can  be  the  matter 
with  the  faucet  ?’  ’ 

Ten  minutes  latter,  a noise  was 
heard  and  an  object  appeared  thru 
the  opening  in  the  faucet  in  response 
to  Mr.  C.’s  ramroding  of  the  other 
end  of  the  pipe. 

The  object,  Webber,  was  hauled 
out  of  the  pipe  in  a frightful  condi- 
tion. He  had  fallen  into  the  sink  up 
in  the  laboratory  and  had  been  car- 
ried down  to  Room  7 by  the  current. 


Songs  Our  Boys  Do  Sing 

When  Moses  was  a Little  Child,  Claude  Souza 
Wake  Up  America,  Private  Winn  (known  as  Speed) 
Oh  Betrice  Fairfax,  Arthur  Meagher 

Cohen  Owes  Me  Seventy  Cents,  Guess  Twice 

My  Little  Girl,  Charles  Carr  and  Ed.  Warner 

Don’t  Bite  the  Hand  that’s  Feeding  You, 

David  Hartz 

My  Marie, 

Roaming  in  the  Gloaming, 

Norway, 

Any  Old  Girl  Will  Do, 

It’s  My  Wife,  No  It’s  Your  Wife, 


T.  Nikola 
Webber 
H.  Dixon 
T.  Jensen 
McPhee 


Miss  Rantilla  translating  German  : 

“ She  seems  to  be  an  uneducated 
cow.” 

We  would  like  to  hear  if  any  one 
has  ever  seen  an  educated  one. 


From  a Junior  French  Exam  : 
France  is  governed  by  an  emperor, 
who  lives  in  Berlin,  the  capitol. 

The  author  of  that  statement  must 
have  been  either  Pro-German  or  a 
prophet. 

In  the  afternoon  algebra  class  : 
Miss  Knapp — ‘‘Why,  Keenen,  you 
have  not  done  anything  for  the  last 
five  minutes.” 

Keenen—* 4 Oh,  yes  I have.” 

Miss  Knapp — “ What?” 

Keenen — “ Nothing.” 

It  was  then  and  there  proclaimed 
that  if  Keenen  kept  on  doing  such 
hard  work  in  algebra  he  would  be 
teaching  it  in  a short  time. 


One  of  our  bright  boys  informed 
Mr.  C.  that  the  instrument  called  a 
micrometer  was  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  microbes. 


Heard  in  Sewing  : 

Miss  Nelson — ‘‘  What  did  Miss 
Hobbs  say  about  getting  a shirt  waist 
out  of  a yard  ?” 

Miss  Parsons — “ I don’t  know,  but 
I guess  it’s  according  to  whose  yard 
you  get  into.” 


In  English  : 

Miss  C. — “ McNulty,  what  time  is 
it?” 

McNulty — “ I don’t  know,  I left 
my  clock  home.” 

He  must  have  had  an  Ingersoll  1 
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Heard  at  the  “ Busy  Bee  ”: 

Webber,  carefully  conducting  small 
morsels  of  food  to  the  entrance  of  his 
alimentary  canal — “Say,  Dick,  how 
do  the}'  serve  lobsters  here  ?” 

McNulty,  pondering  with  tooth 
pick  in  hand  and  glass  of  H 2 O raised 
to  his  lips — “ I don’t  know,  Mike, 
but  I guess  they  don’t  serve  'em,  they 
throw  ’em  out.” 

In  English  : 

Miss  C.,  Calling  Roll — “Thomas 
Jenson.” 

Voice — “ Present.” 

MacLean — “Here.” 

Theodore  Ireland — No  answer. 

“ Does  anybody  know  where  Ire- 
land is  ?” 

Gilman  Cressy,  who  appears  at 
school  occasionally,  arousing  from 
deep  sleep  in  the  sou’ west  corner, 
“Yes,  ma’am,  McNulty  comes  from 
there  ; it’s  near  England!” 

What  would  happen  if  : 

Macl.  cut  out  talking  to  his  neigh- 
bors during  algebra  exam. 

Dale  was  seen  attending  a Boxing 
Exhibition,  with  his  home  work  for 
the  next  day  unprepared. 

McEean  stopped  sending  notes  to 
P.  for  five  minutes. 

Wouldn’t  you  be  surprised  if  : 

Arthur  Meagher  was  our  cub  re- 
porter. 

The  janitor  asked  James  Shute  to 
stop  dropping  onion  peels  on  the  floor 
near  his  desk. 

Varney  was  caught  laughing  atone 
of  his  own  jokes. 


Life  in  Six  Acts 

Baby — Act  1 
Sighing,  crying, 

Night  and  day  ; 

Winking,  blinking. 

Full  of  play. 

Boy — Act  2 

Fooling,  schooling, 

Getting  tall ; 

Growing,  rowing, 

Playing  ball. 

Youth — Act  3 

Fussing,  mussing 
Over  a tie ; 

Larking,  sparking, 

On  the  sly. 

Manhood — Act  4 

Cooing,  wooing 
Future  wife  ; 

Gushing,  blushing, 

Tired  of  life. 

Middle  Life — Act  5 

Slaving,  craving. 

Hoarding  wealth, 

Driving,  striving, 

Broken  health. 

Old  Age — Act  6 

Ailing,  failing, 

Day  by  day  ; 

The  undertaker 
Ends  the  play. 

L.  W.  P. 


Freshman  Fodder 

Things  That  Never  Happen: 
Pollison,  to  get  in  on  time. 
Thurston,  to  flunk  in  Latin. 
Ehvell,  to  be  without  that  4-inch 
brass  pin.  (He  can  use  it  O.  K.) 
Jewett,  to  be  in  class  twice  a week. 
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Schwartz  “Sextus  looked  bold,  but 
he  was  cowering  on  the  insides.” 


Goldman  (translating) — “ Her  car- 
riage was  like  hardtack.’’  (We 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  in  her  position, 
Maurice  !) 

Miss  C. — “ If  you  picked  up  noth- 
ing from  the  floor  40  times  and  put  it 
in  your  pocket  what  would  you 
have?’’ 

Freshman — “I  don’t  see  how  I’d  ever 
get  it  all  in.’’ 

Teacher  (explaining  problem) — 
“ Now,  Foley  has  53c  and  — ’’ 

Foley — “ Gee  ! I wouldn’t  speak 
to  anybody  if  I owned  that  fortune  !’’ 
(Didn’t  Foley  have  17c  and  Miss  A. 
at  the  lecture  ?) 

Senior  to  Freshman  : 

“ Nice  little  Freshman,  please  don’t  cry, 

’Cause  you’ll  be  a senior  bye-and-bye.” 

Freshman  to  Senior  : 

“ Sweet  little  senior,  don’t  you  fear, 

You’ll  be  a freshman  in  college  next  year!’’ 

ATI  II. 

Track  Meet 

Fast  year  in  June  a track  meet  was 
held,  and  cups,  ribbons,  etc.,  were 
awarded  to  the  winners.  These  cups 
and  ribbons,  the  hiring  of  the  field, 
and  the  printing  of  programs,  made 
quite  an  item  of  expense.  The  paid 
admissions  at  twenty-five  cents  each 
amounted  to  a grand  total  of  fifty 
cents,  showing  how  well  the  student 
body  supported  that  event.  Of  course 


Miss  F. — “ What  deeds  did  Romu- 
lus and  Tullius  do  that  were  alike?” 
Babson — “ Kr-er-they  died.” 

She — “Three  of  us  girls  took  a 
tramp  through  the  mountains.  We 
had  a fine  time.” 

“ He — “ What  kind  of  a time  did 
the  tramp  have  ?” 

—Ex. 

Famous  Books  byFamous  Authors  : 

How  to  Make  Shoes  Conspicuous,  Polison 

Hints  on  Beauty,  Marshall 

How  to  be  of  a Poetical  Instinct,  Meagher 

Pol-son  says  that  he  intends  to  en- 
list as  a Red  Cross  Nurse. 

Freshman  (giving  principal  parts 
of  verb  defendo) — Defendo,  defen- 
dere,  deaf-in-Dixie. 

There  was  a young  lady  named  Myrtle, 

Who  carried  a plate  of  mock  turtle, 

When  strange  to  relate, 

She  tripped,  and  the  plate, 

That  once  was  mock  turtle  turned  turtle. 

Ex. 

ETICS 

the  cemetery  accounts  for  a part  of 
the  loss.  The  programs  were  sold 
at  five  cents  each  and  about  twenty 
were  sold.  The  ribbons  for  officials 
cost  more  than  was  collected  at  the 
gate  and  from  the  selling  of  pro- 
grams. Luckily  the  Athletic  Club 
had  some  spare  change.  Otherwise  ? 

Students  ! Do  you  want  a track 
meet?  If  you  do,  it’s  up  to  you. 
Your  support  assures  the  event. 
Let  us  hear  how  you  feel  about  it. 
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Talk  the  thing  over,  discuss  it  with 
all  your  friends,  and  let  us  know  your 
conclusions. 

Haverhill  Game 

Score  Haverhill  24,  Gloucester  14. 
Goals  from  floor,  Spaulding  4,  Mar- 
cotte  3,  Saunders,  Riley,  Finnegan, 
White,  Carr  3,  Warner  2.  Goals  from 
fouls,  Marcotte,  Saunders,  Carr  3, 
Healey.  Referee,  Babe.  Time  15 
minute  periods. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  good  basket 
ball  material  around  school,  that  fails 
to  come  to  practice  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoons at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Show 
your  spirit,  fellows,  and  come  out. 

Stadium 

The  bill  has  been  presented  to  the 
legislature  for  the  building  of  the  new 
Stadium.  A hearing  was  held  and 
all  our  representatives  and  our  sena- 
tor appeared  in  favor  of  the  project. 
The  city  council  and  the  school  board 
also  travelled  to  the  house  on  the 
hill.  Only  one  objector,  a Mr.  Davis, 
appeared.  He  claims  that  a beauti- 
ful cement  stadium  will  lower  the 
value  of  his  real  estate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ! The  bill  is  being  redrafted 
this  week  to  comply  with  some  ob- 
jections presented  at  the  hearing. 

“ Floy”  Abbott  is  back  in  harness, 
after  a three  weeks’  sickness.  He 
will  probably  play  in  Marblehead  Fri- 
day. 


Basketball 


Haverhill,  24.  Gloucester  14. 

The  G.  H.  S five  went  to  Haver- 
hill on  January  31  and  were  defeated 
in  a close  game.  The  score  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half  was  14  to  9 in 
favor  of  Gloucester.  Not  one  of 
Haverhill’s  baskets  was  scored  from 
the  floor  in  the  first  half.  A rally  in 
the  second  half  gave  the  game  to 
Haverhill.  The  referee  was  very  in- 
competent. Ed.  Warner  and  Charley 
Carr  were  the  individual  stars  for 
Gloucester,  Carr  carrying  a basket 
from  the  far  end  of  the  court  in  the 
first  few  minutes  of  play.  White  of 
Haverhill  played  well. 


Haverhill 
Saunders,  r.  f. 
Spaulding,  1.  f. 
Marcotte,  c. 
Finnegan,  r.  b. 
White,  1.  b. 


Gloucester 
1.  b. , Harrison 
r.  b.,  Warner 
c.,  Barr 
1.  f.,  O’Maley 
r.  f.,  Healey 


Clippings 

Miss  G. — “ O,  captain,  were  you 
ever  boarded  by  a pirate  ?” 

Captain — “ Yes,  you  bet,  and  he 
charged  me  $3  a day  for  a bed-room 
in  the  attic.” 


He — “You  have  a beautiful  com- 
plexion.” 

She — “ I guess  it  runs  in  the  fam- 
ily.” 

He — “ Gee,  it  looks  too  thick  to 
run.” 


The  following  school  papers  were 
received  this  month  in  the  exchange 
department  : The  Tsing  Hua  Jour- 

nal, Peking,  China ; The  Student, 
Portsmouth,  Va.;  Advance,  Salem, 
Mass.;  Dean  Megaphone,  Franklin, 
Mass.;  Delphian,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Q,  Quincy,  111.;  The  Blue  and  White, 
Westbrook,  Me.;  The  Tattler,  Nash- 
ua, N.  H.;  Rayen  Record,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio ; Golden  Rod,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Spectator,  Duluth,  Minn.; 
Onas,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Old 
Hughes,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Oracle,  Ban- 
gor, Maine  ; Red  and  Gray,  Lynn, 
Mass.;  Radiator,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Bulletin,  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Item, 
Dorchester,  Mass.;  iEgis,  Beverly, 
Mass.;  Maroon  and  White,  Altoona, 
Pa.;  Trade  Winds,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
The  Messenger,  Durham,  N.  C.;  Tri- 
pod, Roxbury,  Mass.;  Radiator,  Som- 
erville, Mass. 


COMMENTS 

Radiator — This  is  a lively  paper, 
containing  plenty  of  material.  Where 
is  the  table  of  contents  ? 

Golden  Rod — We  welcome  this  new 


exchange  which  has  such  a splendid 
literary  department.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  next  instalment  of 
“ The  Missing  Link.” 

The  Blue  and  White — This  could 
be  improved  by  the  use  of  more  cuts, 
and  a cover  with  a more  unified  de- 
sign is  apt  to  be  more  attractive. 
The  contents,  however,  are  worthy 
of  praise. 

Spectator — This  is  a well-balanced 
paper  throughout.  Yet  it  seems  that 
your  editorials  should  precede  your 
stories,  and  the  staff  be  mentioned  at 
the  beginning. 

The  Early  Trainer  contains  excel- 
lent material.  The  appearance  of  the 
pages  would  be  greatly  improved  if 
they  were  printed  in  two  columns  in- 
stead of  one. 

Item — Where  is  the  Exchange 
Column  ? We  note  also  the  omission 
of  School  Notes.  The  poems  are 
clever  and  the  stories  interesting. 

Messenger — The  accounts  of  the 
literary  societies  arouse  our  interest 
and  admiration.  The  comments  on 
the  exchanges  are  lively,  and  show 
that  you  believe  in  “ boosting.” 
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Exchange  Jokes 

The  obvious  person  came  upon  the 
angler. 

“Fishing?”  he  inquired  acutely. 

“ No,”  replied  the  angler.  “ I am 
engaged  in  teaching  this  worm  to 
swim.” 


“ Could  you  lend  me  a dollar,  old 
man  ?” 

“ Certainly.  1 could  do  lots  of 
things  I have  no  intention  of  doing. 
Nice  day,  isn’t  it?” 


Mrs.  D. — “ The  war  will  be  over 
in  three  weeks.” 

Mr.  H.  — “ Why  so?” 

Mrs.  D. — “ Oh,  my  husband  has 
just  enlisted,  and  he  never  holds  a job 
more  than  three  weeks.” 


Author — “Did  you  ever  read  my 
‘ Descent  into  Hell  ?’  ” 

Editor — “ No;  but  I should  like  to 
see  it.” 


An  officer  was  showing  an  old  lady 


over  the  ship.  “ This,”  he  said, 
pointing  to  an  inscribed  plate  set  in 
the  deck,  “ is  where  our  gallant  cap- 
tain fell.” 

“ And  no  wonder,”  replied  the  old 
lady  nervously.  “ I nearly  slipped 
on  it  myself.” 


Miss  H. — “ Why,  here  is  another 
crying  mistake  in  this  sentence. 
Don’t  you  get  it,  Young  ?” 

Young — “Nope.  I’mdeaf.  Can’t 
hear  a sound.” 


H. — “There’s  a hair  in  my  ice 
cream,  waiter!” 

Waiter — “ That’s  funny.  The  ice 
was  shaved.” 

“ How  was  iron  discovered  ?” 

“ They  smelt  it,  boy,  they  smelt 
it.” 


Employer — “Did  you  put  that 
note  where  it  would  be  sure  to  attract 
his  attention.” 

Office  Boy — “ Oh  yes,  I stuck  a 
pin  thru  it  and  put  it  on  his  chair.’  ’ 


bAWYER  FREE  LIBRARY 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS.  01930 


If  you  want  more  of  it,  eat  bread  made  from 

Hodgkins’  Entire  Wheat  Flour 

Ground  fresh  every  day  at  Rockport,  Mass . 
Manufactured  By 

D.  B.  HODGKINS’  SONS 


GEO.  L.  JEFFERY 

PRINTER 

Organized  1 864 

Rockport  Granite  Co. 

Producers  of  Granite  for 

Bridges,  Buildings,  Paving 

and  All  Purposes 
Main  Office,  ROCKPORT,  MASS. 

14  PLEASANT  ST. 

OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE 

Belmont  Cafe 

and  Lunch  Room 

The  Best  Place  in  Town  to  Lat 

W.  H.  SMITH 

Compliments  of 

(E Ijartes  1.  §>nnth 

CLINTON  CASH  MARKET 


Meats,  Groceries,  Fish,  Vegetables  and  Fruit 

94  Main  St.  It  Pays  to  Pay  Cash 

Tel.  145 


FRED  BRADLEY 
COMMISSION  MERCHANT 
IMPORTER  OF  SALT 

187  MAIN  STREET  GLOUCESTER 

HERRICIv 

PAID  FOR  THIS  AD. 


Use 

Cooking 


Good  Live  Up-toDate 

MUSIC 

Dancing  Made  Easy 

Tel.  Rockport  155 
“ Gloucester  145I-W 

Imperial 

Orchestra 

E.  W.  Havner,  Mgr. 


PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


Lighting 


For 


Heating 


Now  is  the  time  to  select  your  SPRING  SHIRTS 


When  you  buy  a shirt  bearing  the  Arrow  label  you 
know  in  advance  that  the  color  is  fast,  the  style  right, 
the  garment  well  made,  the  fit  perfect  and  the  pattern 
exclusive. 

Arrow 

s h I RTS 

offer  such  a wide  range  of  patterns  and  fabrics  that  you 
can  readily  satisfy  your  individual  taste.  $1.50  and $2. 00 

Perry’s  Haberdashery  266  M3"1  si- 


The  only  Store  in  the  City  Specializing  in  Men  s Furnishings 


STLIIV-BLOCH  CLOTHES 

AND  KNOX  HATS  FOR  MEN 

Silk  Waists  for  Women,  at 
STACY’S  CLOTHING  STORE  INC. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

PHELPS’  STUDIO 


1 HECKS  & CLTJST 

“If  we  made  it,  it’*  right.” 

CLASS  PINS  CLASS  RINGS 

FRATERNITY  PINS  MEDALS  AND  CUPS 

149  Tremont  St,  Boston*  Mass. 

Our  Suits  are  Full  of  Pej> 

The  fabrics  and  models  have  the  tang  of  the  big  outdoors 
and  swagger  to  the  highest  notch. 

See  our  ultra  stylish  Norfolks,  Patch  Pocket  Models,  Belted 
and  dapper  Pinch  Backs  and  Novelty  designs  all  specially  made 
for  outdoor  life.  Young  men  and  particular  dressers  specially 
invited. 

P.  T.  ANDERSON,  the  tailor 

’Phone  1923-W  119  MAIN  STREET 

Special  Rates  for  Graduation  Photographs 

25  Sepia  Folders  $5.00  50  “ “ “ 10.00 

50  “ “ 8.00  25  Special  Sepia  7.00 

25  Sepia  Harvard  Folders  6.00  50  “ “ 12.00 

H.  B.  GERMAN 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  194  MAIN  ST.,  GLOUCESTER 

cut  flowers: 

Flowers  are  now  cheaper,  Carnations,  Jonquils,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas  Etc.  All  orders 
receive  our  prompt  and  careful  attention.  Funeral  designs  a specialty. 


STEVENS,  FLORIST 


133  MAIN  STREET 


1655  00 


29  4911 


NAUSS 


LUMBER 


L.  B.  Nauss  & Sons 


Gloucester,  Mass. 


MUSIC  KODAKS 

FRED  W.  PEABODY 

SELLS,  REPAIRS,  TUNES  AND  MOVES 

PIANOS 

VICTROLAS  GRAPHONOLAS 


oc 


Gloucester  High  School  Stationery 

DIE  STAMPED  WITH  SEAL.  35c  PER  BOX 

J FFFFRYS  STATIONERY  STORE 

^ LmmMml  1 R—  1 V 1 W 12  PLEASANT  ST. 

Headquarters  for  Kodaks  and  Supplies 


5#^ 

GORTON  ■ PEW  FISHERIES  00. 


<***  <***  va 


Mill  Waste  Kindling  Wood 
6 BAGS  $1.00 

DELIVERED  ANY  PART  OF  CAPE 

Merchant  Box  & Cooperage  Co. 

G.  H.  S.  YOUNG  MEN 

WILL  FIND 

NEW  SPRING  HATS 
at  TALBOT’S 

To  their  liking.  We  carry  the  famous  Borsalino  make,  and  a 
the  Best  Domestic  Popular  Priced  Hats  worth  having  from 

$2.00  TO  $5.00 

TALBOT  CO. 

1 99  Main  Street,  Gloucester 

SERVE  OUR  ICE  CREAM 

for  a refreshment  or  a dessert.  A box  of 
will  keep  hard  an  hour,  so  you  have  plenty  r 
time  for  a little  talk  or  to  get  through  the  dinnt 
before  serving.  Our  cream  is  the  very  fine 
dessert  it  is  possible  to  have.  A taste  provi 
that.  And  think  of  being  able  to  have  it  ar 
time  without  bother,  work  or  worry  and  for  ? 
little  money. 

SAUNDERS,  Caterer 
53-55  WASHINGTON  ST 


